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From “The British Friend.” 
SHIPWRECK OF MARY PRIOR.* 

Having emigrated with my family to the 
United States in the spring of 1819, we took 
lodgings during the summer months at Vil- 

Green, a rural spot about twenty miles 
from Philadelphia. This place had little to 
recommend it but its quietude and retire- 
ment, and the opportunity it offered me to 
make excursions in different directions with 
the view of obtaining a permanent settlement. 
Our residence here was rendered the more 
agreeable by finding many members of the 
Society located in the neighborhood, to whose 
kindness we were much indebted. 

During our stay we usually attended Chi- 
chester Meeting, some three miles from our 
dwelling; and many a hot and fatiguing walk 
to it we had in that sultry climate. Bat a 
very kind friend who lived near us would 
often take up some of the female portion of 
our family in his homely carriage, which was 
a great relief to them. 

One day as we were proceeding on foot to 
meeting, I was tempted to mount the rail. 
fence by the roadside to gather some cherries 
which hung in great abundance within reach. 
The cberry-trees in this vicinity are very 
numerous, flourishing wherever they have 


Much of the fruit is never gathered, but is 
left to the birds, or to fall to the ground for 
the swine. We had been given to understand 
that it was a common practice for travellers 
who wanted cherries to break off as large a 
bough as they were able, to save time, and 
eat them off the bough as they journeyed on. 
While thus mounted on the fence engaged in 
securing some of the tempting fruit, I was 
startled at perceiving a middle-aged man 
making towards me, whom I at once took to 
be the owner of the trees. For a moment, I 
confess, I felt something like compunction at 
the situation in which I was discovered, and 
began to make an apology, saying, I 

I was not trespassing on his property. ‘ Oh, 
no,” said the man, “ you are not trespassing, 
but the fruit does not belongto me. You are 
welcome enough, I dare say.” And having 
recognized us at once as English people, he 
added, “ I am from the old country as well as 
you. My wife and.I came over many years 
agd.” Perceiving that I was a Friend, he 
added, “ Did you ever hear of Mrs. Prior?” 
I told him that I had heard of her. “ Well,” 
said he, “ we took our passage in the same 
ship as Mrs. Prior. We suffered shipwreck, 
and lost all our property. My name is Pigg. 
I live at that house yonder. If you will call 


been accidentally sown, and growing some of| on ys we shall be glad to see you.” 


them as large as our elm-trees in England. 


The first suitable opportunity we had, my 


Hurnard, of Colchester. 


The husband was absent, but his wife, who no 
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doubt was expecting our visit, gave us a cor- 
dial welcome. She began almost immediate- 
ly to give us an account of their disastrous 

to Amefica; during the recital of 
which it did not a 


r that the aes of 
‘twenty years had in the least degree blunted 


the vividness of her recollections of the suf. 
ferings and perils which had befallen them in 
crossing the Atlantic. ; 

Since my return to England, I have re- 
gretted often that I did not at once put the 
poor woman’s statement into writing as soon 
as I had heard it; but at that time I had no 
expectation of ever seeing my native country 
again, or of being called upon to narrate the 
incidents of Mary Prior’s shipwreck, all of 
which I supposed her relations and friends 
would have been made fully acquainted with 
by herself. 

The woman stated that when she and her 
husband had made up their minds to emi- 
grate, they were in possession of property to 
the amount of £500, the whole of which they 
laid out in the purchase of goods suitable, as 
they supposed, for the American market, and 
which they expected to turn to a profitable 
account on their arrival. They accordingly 
embarked with their property on board a 
vessel with many other passengers, among 
whom was Mary Prior. They had made but 
little progress on their passage to America 
when the ship sprang a leak, which obliged 
the crew frequently to repair to the pumps to 
endeavor to keep her clear. But notwith- 
standing all their labor to effect this object, 
the leakage gradually increased, and soon be- 
came so great that many on board began to 
be seriously alarmed, and entertained great 
apprehensions as to their ultimate safety. 
Relays of sailors at length were obliged to be 
constantly at the pumps; the fatigue of which 
was so great, and apparently to so little pur- 
pose, that they became exceedingly discour- 

, and averse to labor, believing it was 
useless for them to endeavor to keep the ship 
afloat, as the leak still increased upon them. 

Under these appalling circumstances, Mary 
Prior often came on deck and urged the men 
not to relax their efforts to save their lives. 
Her earnest persuasions were so successful 
that the crew did continue their exertions, 
though laboring under such great and increas- 
ing discouragements. Our informant added, 
that Mary Prior was frequently engaged in 
the presence of the crew and passengers to 

ition the Most High that it might please 

im to preserve their lives. “O!” she éx- 
claimed, “ Mrs. Prior was a wonderful woman 
in _— ” 

hey continued thus, day after day, for a 
long while, without any improvement in their 
prospects, during which time Mary Prior per- 











aisted in urging and encouraging the sailors 
to make renewed efforts for their common 
safety. Notwithstanding all she could do, 
however, their circumstances grew. worse and 
worse, fur the water in the hold still kept in- 
creasing, and even made its way into the 
cabin. The sailors were so overcome with 
fatigue, in consequence of their exhausting 
labors night and day at the pumps, that it 
was With great difficulty they could be per- 
suaded to continue their exertions, for all ex- 
pectation of their rescue seemed, with most 
on board, to have died away. ‘ 

Such was their condition, struggling, as it 
were, at once against fatigue and despair, 
when Mary Prior, early one morning, came 
on deck, and, with a cheerful countenance, 
proclaimed that she had good news for the 
ship’s company, for their deliverance was 
near athand. She told them that she had 
been favored with a dream, or vision, in which 
she had been assured that a vessel that very 
day would take them all off in safety from 
their foundering ship. Yet she told the men 
they must still use every exertion to keep the 
ship afloat till the time of their deliverance 
should arrive. 

Mary Prior made this extraordinary an- 
nouncement in the most positive manner, 
without any hesitation, and apparently with 
the full persuasion that the truth of her mes- 
sage would soon be verified. She told the 
people also that even the name of the vessel 
that would rescue them had been made known 
to her, but that she had forgotten it. It was, 
however, she said, the same as the maiden 
name of one of the married women on board. 
There were several married women amon 
the passengers, who were all summoned to tel 
their maiden names. “After many had 
spoken,” said our informant, “I told them 
mine was Archibald, on which Mary Prior 
immediately said, ‘That is the name of the 
ship which will save us.’” 

Many an anxious look was now cast around 
for the friendly vessel, but for many hours 
none could be seen. At length, however, a 
ship was descried in the distant horizon. 
They eagerly watched her movements. She 
was steering their own course, and soon made 
towards them on perceiving their signals of 
distress. 

When the ship came within speaking dis- 
tance, and her captain found that they were 
in a sinking condition, he ordered out his 
boats, and with great promptitude proceeded 
to convey the passengers on board his own 
vessel, and happily succeeded in rescuing 
them all; but such was the emergency of the 
case, and so imminent their danger, that no 
attempt could be made to save any part of 
the cargo. 
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While they were being transhipped with 
all haste, and Mary Prior was about to be 
conveyed to the other vessel, she suddenly 
said she must go back to her berth for some- 
thing she had left there, and which she must 
have. She was urged not to go down after 
it, as the water was then knee-deep in the 
cabin, and there was no time to lose. She, 
however, persisted, and, actually wading 
through the water, obtained the object of her 
search. This, we supposed, might probably 
be her certificates. 

On their inquiring the name of the vessel 
which had thus providentially been sent to 
their rescue, they were told she was “ the 
Archibald !” 

In detailing to us this remarkable account 
of their shipwreck and deliverance, the wo 
man did not appear to be influenced by any 
desire to exaggerate, or in any way to mis- 
represent the simple facts of the case. On 
the contrary, there was an appearance of 
truthfulness and sincerity, and an earnestness 
of manner, that left no doubt on our minds 
that we ought to give entire credit to her 
narrative. And, moreover, her mind seemed 
to be so imbued with a sense of Mary Prior’s 
extraordinary religious endowments, that I 
think she would not have dared to speak of 
her in any other character than she did. 
Having listened with no small degree of in- 
terest to the poor woman’s recital of the cir- 
cumstances attendant on her emigration, we 
were about to leave, when she produced a 
few trinkets and a silver teaspoon—precious 
relics to her,’ as they were all that they were 
able to save from the wreck. 

We coon after left Village Green, and re- 
moved to Wilmington, State of Delaware. 
Here, among many other valuable and kind 
friends, we became acquainted with Deborah 
Bringburst. One day reference was made to 


. Mary Prior and to the circumstances above 


related, when she told us that she, with a 
number of other persons, was on the quay at 
Philadelphia when the vessel arrived which 
brought Mary Prior and her fellow-passen- 
gers ; and that as soon as Mary Prior landed 
she knelt down on the ground and gave thanks 
to their Almighty Preserver who had so sig- 
nally delivered them, and brought them in 
safety to their intended port. 

Since the foregoing narrative was written, 
the memoir of Rebecca Jones has been pub- 
lished. It contains an account of the ship- 
wreck of Mary Prior, with several particulars 
not contained in this relation, but makes no 
reference to some of the remarkable circum- 
stances which I have recorded. There is 
nothing contradictory in the two accounts, 
except in one particular, which induces me 
to refer to the memoir. It there states that 


Mary Prior was “the only female passenger 
on board.” This, on the of it, is scarcely 
credible, as her friends in England would 
hardly have allowed her to embark on board 
the vessel under such circumstances. Mary 
Prior was probably the only female passen 

in the cabin, but it is highly probable that 
there were several in the steerage, of whom 
the poor woman who related 
narrative was one. 

The statement in the memoir omits to men- 
tion the name of the vessel that received the 
sinking crew. However, baving recently 
lent my narrative to Ann Al r-of Ips- 
wich, she has returned it to me, with a copy 
of a contemporary pa a in an American 
newspaper which has afore ed me much satis- 
faction, as it confirms the statement as to the 
name of the vessel that brought the ship- 
wrecked sufferers to land. “On Wednesda 
evening arrived at this port the schooner Ar- 
chibald—Macey—twenty days from Halifax. 
On the 3d instant, lat. 37°, long, 69°, fell in 
with the ship Fame—Captain Perry—from 
London to New York, then ina sinking state, 
with five feet water in the hold. Capt. Macey 
took from the wreck Capt. P., his crew, a 
passengers. Shortly after she fell in with a 
vessel bound for New York, on board of 
woes he —_ tain Perry and his crew, 
and brought here’ twenty » chief 
mechanics, artists, and their families , who, : 
this unfortunate event, have lost. all 
which they could have enpevetet themselves, 
in a strange country, un il they could get em- 
pegs, ; 

he paragraph goes on to relate the par- 
ticulars of the disastrous passage, in full cor- 
roboration of the foregoing narrative. 

In connection with the subject of Mary 
Prior’s shipwreck, I may add that I have been 
informed, on good authority, that some time 
after she and for America, great un- 
easiness prevailed among her friends at the 
nop-arrival of the ex intelli of 
her having reached her destination ; but that, 
in a private religious meeting which a few 
Friends had together, our late valued friend 
Samuel Alexander, of Needham, expressed in 


testimony his belief that Prior was then 
safely landed in paar ee 


afterwards, 
however, an apparently well-founded 
was circulated that the shipin which she had 
taken her passage had foundered at sea, and 


it was supposed all on board had been lost. 
This, though but a vague rumor, gave Sam- 


uel Alexander much distress, from a fear that 
he had been under a delusion when he had so 
recently expressed his full belief to the con- 
trary. He was, however, the very next day 


relieved by an authentic account having ar- 
rived, fully confirming the statement he be. 


foregoing 
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lieved himself warranted in making so short- 


ly before. 
Colchester, 5th mo., 1851. 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
INTEMPERANCE. 


It was with the utmost satisfaction that I 
perused the editorial of Ninth month 16th, 
calling attention to an article on page 381, 
entitled “A Great Need.” 

However strong our convictions in favor of 

nce, it is well to be reminded again 
and again of the duties we owe to those whose 
vision has been so obscured that they do not 
see their danger, or have not the strength to 
withstand continual temptation. We need 
reminding of all life’s duties, but more es- 
pecially to be aroused to the “great need” of 
earnest inquiry as to how we shall best labor 
to stay this dreadful curse. 

Engrossed with the varied duties of life, 
we are liable to forget our obligations to the 
weak and tempted ones; and any production 
of the philosophic mind, such as the one re- 
ferred to, should be prayerfully considered, 
with the hope that we may see more clearly 
the duty devolving upon each in regard to 
this t subject. 

e are too prone to excuse inaction, b 
‘ saying that others will do the work, that “ 
am not my brother’s keeper,” or that “God 
in His own good time will put away the evil.” 
Rather let us remember that the ability to see 
the wrong and to help remove it, is God’s 
command to do so; that by our brother’s 
d ation our own safety is jeopardized : 
and that God’s time for staying sin and 
misery is when man shall live and labor in 
accordance with universal Divine Law. 

We need to remember that the effort of en- 
lightened minds is one of the appointed means 
by and through which the Divine Power shall 
remove evil from amongst us. When all those 
who profess the eee of His omnipresent 
. spirit shall be faithful laborers in the vine- 
yard,—doing what they can, that those blind- 
ed by custom shall see, and they that are lame 
through slavery to — shall walk,—when 
those who profess to be wise and good shall 
earnestly endeavor to administer to the ne- 
cessities of those whom intemperance has 
made hungry, naked, sick or in prison, and 
are found giving a cup of cold water in His 
name, and in If of the principle of total 
abstinence,—then indeed will there be hope 
that the “tempter” will cease to stand at 
every street-corner, and the drinker, when 
once reclaimed, may have his strength so in- 
ereased by the good influence thrown around 
; - he shall not again go\back to his 


ve Power acts not only directly 
CeO, 


upon each individual, but also upon each 
mind and spirit through all other individual 
souls. We have reason to believe that there 
have been individuals who, though living 
near to the Divine Light, might not have 
risen after their repeated falls had it not been 
for the sustaining influence of their friends. 

In dealing with this subject, we need to 
bear in mind that man is not altogether a re- 
ligious being, but is first physical, then men- 
tal. then spiritual, and that ofttimes the body 
and mind are so benumbed by abuse, that he 
needs a brother's helping hand to build these 
up, and stay his tottering steps while gather- 
ing strength to reach for help more directly 
Divine. 

But the first great work for all is to save 
the young from falling. They cannot be too 
early taught the lesson of self-contro],—that 
appetite and passion should be the servant, 
not master. And in connection with this 
lesson, let the principle of total abstinence, as 
a safeguard to themselves and an example to 
others, be imbibed from the mother’s breast 
and the father’s first advice, and taught in 
every school, and church, and sabbath 
class throughout the land. Then add to 
this the enactment and enforcement of the 
most stringent eT ae, laws that a Re- 

ublic admits of, and the work is well nigh 

one. There would then be less danger of 
raising up another generation of dram-drink- 
ers to perpetuate the sin of drunkenness. 

And are not these measures plain and sim- 
ple? Are they not the deeds required of all? 
And can any who would imitate the Good 
Samaritan rather than the Priest and Levite, 
reasonably object ? 

If the men and women of intelligence who 
assume to do their duty to God and man, 
would say to the appetite that craves even 
the mildest of stimulants, “Get thee behind 
me, Satan,” and would regard this question 
as one over which they had control, and were 
therefore responsible for its evil, they could 
scarcely fail to see “ the fields as white unto 
harvest,” with a sphere of ‘labor assigned to 
each. As disciples of him whose mission was 
to seek and to save, we should be ever on the 
alert to remove the pitfalls through which so 
many sink to ruin. 

hen custom shall condemn, law prohibit, 

and the social circle place its ban upon all 

tampering with the intoxicating cup, this 

great evil will be among the ~— the 
.L 
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Tae Sroret or Lire.—How many takea 
ons view of life, and waste their energies 
and destroy their nervous system in endeavor- 
ing to accumulate wealth, without thinking 
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of the present happiness they are throwin 
away. It is not wealth or high station whi 
makes a man happy. Many of the most 
wretched beings on earth have both; but it 
is @ radiant, sunny spirit, which knows how 
to bear little trials and enjoy little comforts, 
and thus extracts happiness from every inci- 
dent of life. ‘' | 
































found, if they are found at all, amang the 
poor and destitute. But in spite of the lesson 
of statistics, rich people, and even those of 
moderate means, go on bringing up their 
children in, luxury and idleness, with the 
certainty that they will be unable to support 
themselves, and that any fortune that ma 
= left them ge soon be H agg Even if 
they are taught any occupation, the young 
ple of todae think they must enn 
Fife for themselves on the same scale and in 
the same style that their parents leave off, 
and the result is disastrous in more ways than 
one. We continually wonder how fathers 
and mothers, because they are possessed of 
money enough for their present needs, dare 
bring up their children as they do, making it 
their greatest care tosee that they are dressed 
in the clothes that happen to be fashionable 
at the time, and move in “ our set,” teach- 
ing them nothing of the responsibilities ot 
life, and setting a continual example of ex- 
travagance and carelessness in the use of 
money. Among the reforms we need is one 
toward a true economy, and to those disposed 
to labor in the cause we would suggest that, 
as usual, the most promising field for mission- 
ary effort will quite likely be found at home. 





EXTRAVAGANCE OF THE TIMES, 

The reckless habits of expenditure engen- 
dered by the war and the possession of a de- 
preciated currency, are evidently not being 
corrected as they should be, but are becoming 
more fixed and confirmed. It is utterly as- 
tonishing how much money is spent by many 
families for the mere expense of living, and 
for ostentatious displays of dress and equipage ; 
by families too that are far from wealthy, 
and depend for their income on the salary of 
their head, or on the chance of the business 
in which he is engaged. Fond as the Yankees 
are said to be of the almighty dollar, there 
are no other people in the world who spend 
their money so lavishly as the Americans, or 
who are ashamed to insist on having their 
full money’s worth of every dollar they dis- 
burse on business or pleasure. 





It is not for us tosay what economy should | —Springfield Republican. 
Ad be practiced in an individual case. What 
would be an unwarrantable expense for one CARMEL. 


person would be a just and proper expendi- 
ture for another of a larger income, or with 
fewer claims upon him. Neither do we ad- 
vocate meanness in spending money, or the 
hoarding it for the mere sake of accumula- 
tion. We hold to a generous expenditure, 
according to a man’s means, for anythin 
that will conduce to his mental or spiritual 
improvement, or to his innocent pleasure. 
But how much money we see spent now for 
mere show—display that is often devoid of 
taste, and has only its cost to recommend it. 
People of smaller means try to imitate the 
style of their more wealthy neighbors, live 
beyond their means, and failure follows, and 
a more or less general demoralizing of society. 
Few persons seem to realize that money brings 
with it grave responsibilities and duties to 
society, as well as opportunities and means 
for amusement and self-gratification, and 
failing to realize that, not only make failures 
of themselves as far as any good use is con- 
cerned, but are positive injuries to the com- 
munities in which they live. 
But it is on account of its influence on the 
young people of this generation that we chief: 
deprecate the extravagance of the times. 
t is stated as a fact that nine-tenths of the 
rich men of New York to day are the archi 
tects of their own fortunes, while the children 
of the wealthy of the last generation are 


From Nazareth the vast plain of Eedrae- 
lon brought us to the foot of Mount Carmel, 
It is a cape at the extremity of a rounded 
bay. The view from here is splendid, and 
the terraces of the convent built upon the - 
summit are delightful. It is not wond 
that a spot so privileged should have always 
been a central place of worship in this region. 
The name Carmel, meaning the Park of ‘ 
indicates the most beautiful park in the 
world; for the Jews, a theistic people, if ever 
there were one, made of the name of G 
their superlative of admiration. Pythagoras | 
came to adore its echo. Carmel held an im- 
portant place in the history and legend of 
the greatest of the prophets of the north, 
Elijah. In later days Vespasian came to 
offer sacrifices here, and Tacitus makes men- 
tion of it. 

The Carmel and Carmelites took their 
name, as is well-known, from this spot. The 
have a tradition which deserves to be noted, 
because it contains, as do the greater number 
of legends, some traces of truth. This order 
claims to be the oldest of all Christian orders, 
It pretends to date, not from Jesus and the 
Apostles, but from Judaism. It declares it- 
self as founded by Elijah, and is fond of 
going back as far even as Samuel. It is 
true, indeed, that Samuel organized “the 
schools of the prophets,” of which very little 
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is known, but which were certainly of im |dressed as a bishop blesses, before an altar 


portance. And again it is stated that Elijah, | laden with images, the union of the Virgin” 1 


at the head of a namber of disciples, called] and Joseph, although the nuptual benedic-— 


“sons of the prophets,” sojourned more than] tion did not exist among the Jews? A painter 
once at Carmel. But what is certain is, that | of the middle ages represented Jesus and the 
bis disciples must have resembled Catholic| two thieves attended on Calvary by monks, 
monks but little, And assuredly Jesus was| with crucifix in hand. Salvator Rosa, in his 
not more of a monk than of a priest. He] satire upon painting, laughs at an artist who 

ching is less | represented Mary at the moment of the an- 
monkish than his teachings. However, it is| nunciation telling her prayers before a cruci- 


« 
- 


certain that long before Christianity, and in| fix. The monks of Carmel go farther still. | 3 


the centre of very different religions, mon-| Two large inscriptions upon marble slabs, on 
achism has always been in favor in Asia,—| the right and left of the en‘rance, attest that 
for many motives which are assisted by the| the worship of the Virgin mother was cele- 
climate, the spirit of the anchorites and ceno- | brated on this spot for centuries before it was 
bites, although not present in primitive Chris-| so solemnized elsewhere, and even centuries 
tianity, though opposed in every respect to| before she was born. And this is the way in 
the kind of life that Jesus imposed upon his | which they have reached this paradox, which 
disciples, not separating them from the’ seems a little too bold. It is affirmed they 
world,—this monastic spirit by degrees made! say that Isaiah prophesied the miraculous 
its way into Christianity, and ended by in-! birth of Christ. The prophets, they add, 
vading it. ‘thus knew the fact beforehand; knowing it, 
We can compare the religions which suc-' they must have adored its mystery, and hence 
ceed each other in the same country to the they carry back many centuries the worship 
writing of those manuscripts called palimp- rendered to Mary by the Catholic Church. 
sests. Often in the middle ages when the Thus Jews are retrospectively initiated in a 
ne were in want of parchment, they worship that for divers motives they would 
by washing, or by a coating of wax, never have accepted. It is thus that estab- 
what was written upon the pages of some old lished rites strive to remake the past after 
k, and they wrote new pages above what their own image, and plunge into ages far 
was formerly written. But with time their back, imaginary souls, to render themselves 
ink grew pale; the ancient writing appeared more solid and venerable. It is the part of 
through the worn-out coating, and thus we historians and critics to oppose a reaction to 
can redd fragments of a comedy of Menander these tw» influences. They should never for- 
through asermon of St. Augustin’s. Sometimes get that between two successive religions there 
even, if the two writings do not sufficiently is brought about, unconsciously a sort of re- 
differ, they intermingle in such a way that it ciprocal interpeuetration, the older invading 
is difficult not to confound them. then@w, and the latter falsifying the ot 
In the same way, every time that one either naturally or with premeditatiotf, 
religion supplants another it happens that,| most as in physica, two liquids of different 
sooner or later, that which was believed to | density, separated by a membrane, take the 
be effaced, reappears at the very core of the | place one of the other. 
new religion, penetrates it, modifies it,and! In truth, as has been often remarked in 
takes up and executes something of its old! our days, there has never been in the world 


ire This is true everywhere, but the; but one religion—the aspiration of man 


non and Galilee especially offer us ex- 
amples of it. 

Il religions are more or Jess palimpsests, 
and there are many rites, dogmas and insti- 
tutions that go back farther than we are wont 
to sup n this sense the monks of Mount 
Carmel are not in the wrong; if not their 
order, at least the monastic institutions of 
Syria are much anterior to Christianity. 

Nor is this all. While the religions of the 
past appear in those of the present, there is 
also reaction in the contrary direction. By 
ignorance often, or by credulity, and some- 
times orcad new forms of worship 
assimilate themselves to the faith and the 
usages of the past. Who has not seen the 
naive paintings, where a Jewish high priest 


towards the Infinite. This religion, varied and 
developed in a thousand ways, attaining grad- 
ually a high degree of moral purity, has 
often pétverted, and placed at the service of 
the most brutal ignorance, or the most refined 
perverseness, but it disenga 
sooner or later from what is foreign to it, and 
takes again its course towards perfection— 
towards the ideal. ‘ 
In that universal history of religion, which 
is still to be written, and the materials of 
which learned men and modern travelers are 
now collecting, we are convinced it will be 
shown that the decisive moment, the culmi- 
nating point, of the past, and the source of 
pro to come, the from dawn to ° 
daylight, or from religious and moral infagey 


. 


itself always 


a 
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to manhood, is and ever. will be the life and 
death, the teaching and example ofthat 
incomparable master, Jesus, who has been 
called contemptuously by a name, which to us 
is full of signification and attraction, “ the 
Galilean.” — Translated “ The Galilee of 
Jesus,” by A 


j el, for the “ Revue des 
deux Mondes,” of September, 1870. 


LETTER FROM PROFESSOR UPHAM, ADDRESSED 
TO THE AMERICAN “ADVOCATE OF PEACE.” 
Kennesuskport, Maine. 

Dear Mr. Editor :—Allow me to express, 
in the Advocate of Peace, the great gratifica- 
tion which I feel, in common with the friends 
of peace throughout the conntry, at the recent 
ratification of the treaty known as the Wash- 
ington Treaty, between the United States and 
England. In my view it would not be sur- 
pricing if the ratification of this treaty, em- 
ying, as it does, the views and the practi- 

cal decisions of two great nations, should con- 
stitute the beginning of a new era in the his- 
tory of the world. If this treaty should be 
carried out in its true spirit, then peace is es- 
tablished between England and America for 
ever. And such will be the results in the in- 
crease of wealth, in the progress of the arts, 
and in thé enjoyments and happiness of life, 





% that other nations will not be slow in follow- 


ing the noble example which has thus been 
set before them. 

It is worthy of notice, that the public senti- 
ment of this country, with great unanimity, 
sanctions what has been done. I am quite 
aure that the labors, continued through many 
years and often with great discouragement, of 
such men as Worcester, Ladd, Burritt, Beck- 
with, Sumner, and others, have had more ef- 
fect than is commonly supposed in changing 
the current of public opinion; that men are 
beginning to see that peace has its glories, far 
greater than the sup glories of war ; and 
that there are methods, already recognized in 
the Laws of Nations, by which peace, univer- 
sal peace, can be secured without dishonor, 
and which cannot be overlooked and neglect- 
ed without both dishonor and crime. 

Let us labor on in this cause, and in- 
sist especially that all difficulties arising be- 
tween as and foreign nations, which cannot 
be settled by the parties immediately con- 
cerned, shall be left to the judgment and de- 
cision of some friendly Power mutually se- 
lected for this purpose. 

I remain, ve 


—Herald of Peace. 


Keep tae Heart auive—The longer I 
live, the more expedient I find it to endeavor 
more’and more to extend my sympathies and 


snowmelt ours, 
omas C. UrHAM. 





affections. The natural tendency of advanc- 
ing years is to narrow and contract these 
feelings, I do not mean that I wish to 
form a new friendship every day, to in- 
crease my circle of intimates—these are very 
different affairs. But I find that it conduces 
to my mental health and happiness to find 
out all I can which is amiable and lovable in 
those I come in contact with, and to make 
the most of it. It may fall very short of 
what I was once wont to dream of; it may 
not supply the place of what I have known, 
felt and tasted ; but it is better than nothing. 
It seems to keep the feelings and affections in 
exercise ; it keeps the heart alive in its hu- 
manity ; and, till we shall be all spiritual, 
this is alike our duty and our interest,— 
Moravian. 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS, 








I am willing to hope that however faltering 
and weak my steppings may be, the desire 
still lives that I may not step aside from the: 


line of Divine appointment. Surely.this de- © 


sire will be regarded by Him in whom all 
my hopes centre. During some late proving 
seasons, when ready to believe that the Mas- 
ter of the feast had set me aside as a vessel 
unworthy to be again called into service, 
there has been encouragement administered 
through the language, “ Possess thou thy 
soul in patience.” It made me believe that 
the present dispensation was in mercy rat 
than in judgment, and greatly have I desired 
that I ma passive, that so the designs of 
the good Hand in thus reducing me even to 
the oo of all things, may not be fi 
I feel sometimes as if I needed isms and 
provings that my fellow-travelers do not-need, 
avd I believe my proneness to doubt often 
gathers around me a cloud, yeaa thick cloud, 
the paralyzing effect uf which is unknown to 
those whose unwavering trust carries. them 
steadily forward toward the end of their race, 
the goal of their hopes. 

Do I hear aright, that thou art expecting 
te Te 9 ong SN eS at —. 

ell, if the Master bids, go in this might, 
and His power will be th Guide and goard 
Such a ecrvice punnot be rightly. oa ues 
without the needful preparation, and I 1 


not marvel if this preparation has led thee. 


through some places where Heaven’s light 
was scarcely visible, and why—because every 
avenue was closed against it. If then, in the 
course of thy service, such a state be met 
with, shrink not from whatever duty may 
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ford Monthly Meeting, of which she was a valued 
member. She being a practical Christian, has" no 
doubt entered into the joys of the Lerd. 

THOMAS.—Suddenly, of congestion of the lungs, 
on the 19th of Nioth month last, at Lobo, Ontario, 
George J. Thomas, aged 68 years; formerly a mem- 
ber of West Lake Monthly Meeting. 

FROST.—At Skaneateles, N. Y., on the morning 
of the 6th of Ninth month, at the residence of her 
son-in-law Anson Lapham, Louisa Frost, wife of 
the late Russel Frost, aged 82 years, A pure spirit 
has gone to its heavenly home. 


- before thee, but. be faithful, and may 
eaven’s blessings rest upon thy ministra- 
tion. 





A word of encou ent arises and flows 
unto thee, my dear friend. There is nigh at 
hand an all-sufficient Helper, who turneth 
not away from any fainting traveller. There- 
fore gi i thy loins, and lay hold of the 
strength that is surely offered thee, and 
though thou mayest have to walk much alone, 
under the feeling, that of all the people there 
are none with thee, thou wilt know the sup- 
ena a Power far superior to all the com- 

ined powers of man. 

If a stripped condition be a means of sanc- 
tification, what matters it how often we are 
brought into the stripping room—neither how 
entirely we are disrobed and made to feel we 
are nothing and have nothing. If through 
such an experience we are made to feel our 
dependence upon the Almighty Arm, we may 
thank God and take fresh courage under the 
belief, that having begun the good work, He 
will. perfect it, provided we are passive. 
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CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


10th mo. 15th, Radnor, Pa., 3 P.M. 
” Junius, N. Y., 11 A. M. 
7 Byberry, Pa., 3 P.M. 
- Bethpage, N. Y., 11 A. M. 
e Jerusalem, N. Y., 34 P. M. 
‘* 29th, West Nottingham, Md., 3 P.M. 
11th mo. 5th, Chichester, Pa., 3 P.M. 
“ Haddonfield, N.J., 3 P.M. 
Providence (Montgomery Co.),10A.M. 
” Norristown, a 3 P.M. 





FIRST DAY SCHOOLS. 


Meeting of the Association at Concord Meeting- 
house, on Seventh-day next, Tenth month 21st, at 
10 A.M. All who feel interested are invited, and 
the various organizations to send reports and ap- 
point delegates. Essays on subjects connected with 
the cause will be very acceptable, and should (as 
well as reports) be sent to the Clerk, 717 Willow 
St., in order for perusal before presentation to the 












PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 14, 1871. 


DIED. 

HAINES.—At his residence, in Poughkeepsie, 
Dutchess Co., N. Y., on the 25th of Ninth month, 
1871, Franklin Haines, in the 74th year of his age ; 
a member of the Monthly Meeting of New York. 
Through a protracted illness, borne with patience, 
he at various times gave evidence that his frail hold 
: 1 on life was realized. In view of this, he frequently 

; said, ‘‘ I feel nothing in my way ; I marvel at it.’’ 

He alluded to bis death, and his wishes respecting 
ai the event, with manifest composure. During his 

5 residence it the city of New York (for over fifty 
years), he was connected at different periods with 
institutions of public benevolence, filling trusts and 
official positions in the Eastern Dispensary, a gratu- 
itous supervision of the addition to the New York 
i Hospital (occupying several years in its construc- 
f | tion), and for more than thirty years a trustee in 
the Bowery Savings Bank. The cause of the west- 
ern Indians under the care of our religious Society, 
found in him a warm advocate, and resulted in a 
willingness to visit them, in company with other 
Friends, in the summer of 1869, though in feeble 
health. His transition from time was without a 
groan or struggle ; saying but a few minutes ere his 
spirit passed away, ‘‘I feel inclined to sleep,’’ and 
soon ceased to brcathe,—his natural sleep merging 
into that sleep which knows no wakingin mutability. 
His remains were interred, after a solemn meeting, 
in the Poughkeepsie Rural Cem 4 

MORRI3.—At her residence near Dublin, Ind., on 
the 24th of Sixth month, 1871, Sarah, wife of Samuel 
Morris, in the 72d year of her age. She was ill only 
three days, and her suffering at times was intense ; 
bat it is believed that none could have been found 
better prepared for so sudden a transition from 
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only by her husband and children, but also by Mil- 









works to rewards. Her loss is most keenly felt, not 


meeting. 


Trains leave Broad and Prime, Philada., at 7 and 
10 A.M., reaching Concord 8.25 and 11.27, returning 


thence 4.40 and 7.05'P.M. Excursion tickets from 


Philadelphia and Wilmington, $1; from Chester, 
70 cents ; those from West Chester and Media it is 
expected will be 70 and 45 cents. 
Jos. M. Truman, JR., } Clerks 
Emma WorRBELL. r 
The Executive Committe will meet at same place 
at 9 o'clock. Desoran Comuy, Clerk. 





VALEDICTORY ADDREsS by Isaac Comly, M.D., 
to the Graduates of the Woman’s Medical 
College of Pennsylvania. Third month 16th, 
1871. 

Graduates :—By appointment and on be- 
half of the Faculty of the Woman’s Medical 
College of Peunsylvania, I am to speak to 

ou to-day, and, if earnest desires are real- 
ized, it will be with words that may cheer 
and comfort as you pass along the ways of 
life. Thus far we have watehed your course 
with more than common interest, and now, 
when the time of parting is at hand, feel in- 
clined to offer some suggestions, point to some 
waymarks, and give expression to feelin 
which accompany the thought that in the 
future we shall no more meet you as in the 
past. In leaving us, we desire that you take 
with you assurances of our friendship and 


best wishes, as well as testimonials of your 
qualifications to enter an the duties of 
e congratulate a’ 


practicing physicians. 
that a special season of anxiety is passed, 
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the degree conferred, thus-closing an im- 
portant period of your lives; but by no 
means that to be appropriated to study, in 
relation to which your and our course should 
be onward and upward. 

The laborers who have gone before have 
left us much; those of the present time have 
made their contributions, and it is for you, 
for us, and for those who may come after, to 
add to the amount of human knowledge. 
If, in reviewing the past, we find customs 
and practices were approved and in use which 
are now discarded, or only partially employed, 
we are not therefore to think our predecessors 
guilty of malpractice or influenced by avoida- 

e errors. New discoveries, clearer light, 
and longer experience may justify and re- 
quire changes in progressive science. At the 
end of a long dissertation explaining and de- 
fending his principles, Dr. Rush commits the 
whole to his pupils to be corrected and im- 
proved, and concludes with observing :— 
“We think our fathers fools, so wise we grow; 
Our wiser sons, I hope, will think us so.” 


It is vain to indulge. in useless criticism, 


but wise closely to investigate, with candor 
and with common sense. Curtis said of 


Charles Dickens, that he had what is common 


with great geniuses,—though men of little 
genius do not find it out—plenty of com- 


mon sense. Thisis much wanted, and with 


an enlightened judgment becomes the means 
by which there may be a nearer and nearer 


approach to truth. With the qualifications 
which now are yours, we think of you in an- 
ticipation as engaged in the devious wander- 
ings of the practicing physician; but, whether 
thus engaged or not, we are sure your medical 
knowledge will ever be valuable, as no situa- 
tion in this life is free from pain and sick- 
ness, and none where such knowledge may 
not, at some time, be available for good. 

- No subject is of more importance to our 
physical well-being than those which have 
claimed your attention. The mission of the 
physician is fulfilled in the darkest, most 
gloomy, and painful periods of human ex- 
istence; and yet, how little is known by the 
people of the means at his disposal. Sick- 
ness occurs, the doctor is sent for and expect- 
ed to cure with medicines or manipulations. 
Bat practitioners and theories are 80 various, 
it must often be difficult to decide to whom 
shall be offered opportunity. Is there a 
remedy for such -difealty? It is believed 
there is,—consisting in informing the public 
mind in relation to the caases and treatment 
of disease. But, are all to become doctors ? 
By no means. A knowledge of the merits 
an art does not enable the informed to 


most skillful operative. 


practice it, but greatly aide in selecting the 





medical science may not only do good in this 
way, but by prompting to the reform of un- 
healthful habits, to the more airy construc- 
tion of cities and their more thorough cleans- 
ing, to the better ventilation of our houses 
and the more free admission therein of sun- 
light and daylight, to the most rational sys- 
tem of warming them, and to the adoption of 
many other sanitary measures. 

This subject is of such importance that no 
apo seems needed for introducing to the 
attention of those who are about to appear in 
the community, not alone to prescribe modes 
of treatment in diséase, but, in obedience to 
benevolent impulses, to endeavor to better 
the condition of society: especially is no 
apology needed for speaking of it on this 
fitting occasion, when assembled with our 
friends, who represent the people. To all 
there is offered the suggestion, that if medical 
knowledge was more freely disseminated it 
would lead to the promotion of health and 
the more rational treatment of disease. On 
the one hand then, allow the advice: Talk 
with the people in a way which they can 
understand ; use simple words, and give com- 
mon sense conclusions; avoid pedantry and 
mystery, and do not pretend that Nature can 
only be understood through the medium of 
Latin and Greek,—they may give the opin- 
ions of men, but nature can be read in every 
tongue. And on the other hand we would 
say to the people,—Have you nothing to do 
with this matter? Is it not important 

ou should know much more than is known 
in relation to the subject of which we speak, 
—one so closely ae with every con- 
dition of life, especially in its most trying 
moments? You eee abeateet so far in 
this relation as to award to all classes the 
right to study medicine; not to man only, 
but to woman also: to her who, in long 
times past, has been the domestic physician, 
and who with ignorance has tried in the 

ness of her heart to overcome disease. 

ow much better she should be educated for 
that purpose, and thus prepared for more 
certain and extensive usefulness. Who is it in 
almost every family that is appealed to when 
sickness assails or accidents happen? Js it 
the father, the husband, or brother? Or, on 
the contrary, is it not the mother, the wife, 
or the sister, in by far the great majority of 
cases? Will some one say, these are small 
matters; but they may often be the begin- 
nings of disease and denoting the most im- 
portant time for judicious treatment ; or it 
may be minor surgery, but requiring as thor- 
ough acquaintance with principles as more 
extensive ‘operations. If then, medical ed- 
ucation qualifies woman for the common 
walks’ of life, may it not prepare her, under 
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favoring circumstances, for more extended 
ere of her skill and knowledge? 

ow many will thus make use of what they 
have gained, none can tell; but if a woman 
physician is honest and faithful in her voca- 
tion, there is no apparent reason why she 
should not receive the calls of the sick, and 
minister to their condition with skill and 


success equal to that of any other. And if 


she is a good woman, she will seek to know, 
what she aJone can know, her highest duty ; 


and then none need fear the neglect of 


family or any other of the important concerns 
of life. 

Lady graduates, your success is one of the 
secrets of the future. With you “the Ru- 
bicon is ,” but Rome is yet to be con- 
quered. When Daniel Webster was told the 
legal profession was crowded, he said there 
was room above. In our profession there is 
reom above,—where there is a purer atmos- 
phere ; where may be experienced holy as- 
pirations for the good of others, no matter at 
whose hands; and where bickerings and 

judice are known only in the far-off below. 

t has been said that the study of medicine 
is indelicate and demoralizing. Is it so? If 
80, then it is high time that we see to it. If 
this is the effect of the preparation which 
hundreds of young men annually receive, 
before entering upon one of the most honored 
and responsible vocations known in society, it 
needs investigation. But it is not so. What- 
ever is vulgar, unchaste, or immoral, does 
not-essentially belong to medicine, and such 
manifestations, whenever a ring, are from 
a lower source. R. G. White says in his 
book on Words and their uses, “there is no 
immodesty in speaking of any part or func: 
tion of the human body, when there is ne- 
cessity for doing so.” It is the occasion and 
the purpose of gpeech that makes it modest 
or immodest, and not the thing spoken of, or 
the giving it its proper name. 

ext to the discharge of immediate duties 
to the sick should be the desire to improve 
the healing art, and thus leave something of 
value for posterity. It may not be the in- 
fluence of an exalted name,—it may not be 
anything which can be individualized,— 
neither the writing of a book nor the intro- 
duction of a new splint. We may be un- 
known beyond asmall circle ; but if. within 
that we have labored to sustain the most ap- 
proved practice, that most consistent with 
nature, with simplicity, and truth, we will 
aid in a Ae the right, in conferring 
upon society discoveries calculated to re- 
deem from error and render human life 
longer and happier. While there is much in 
the unknown which will be seen in the fu- 


ture, we believe there will always be an un- 
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known for man,-~a field in which the adven- 
turer will ever find something useful to bring 
back, some reward for the toil of pursuit. 
But be not so credulous as to aceept and use 
new things without earnest thought, careful 
investigation, inquiry of others, of science 
and of Nature. not so incredulous as to 
reject all, thinking that what is not known is 
not worth knowing; nor so obstinate as was 
said of John Hunter, “ that os ao gave 
up anything until he gave up the ghost.” 
Pte enneetdiatben of medicine are often 
referred to, and the inquiring ask, Why this 
sickness, and why not the infallible remedy ? 
Many diseases arise from known and avoida- 
ble causes. In illustration it is only needful 
to refer to the use of alcoholic drinks, from 
which probably not less than one hundred 
thousand die annually in the United States ; 


and to the effects of opium, of tobacco, of 
eating too much, and food faulty in quality ; 
of sleeping too little or too much, or at un- 
seasonable times, appropriating the large and 
the small hours of the night for doing that 
which would be much better done in the 
early evening or glowing morning. To this 


list add excessive labor and insufficient ex- 


ercise, want of pure air and cleanliness, and 


various improper indulgencies.- Then im- 
agine all these causes avoided. Why, sis- 


ters and brethren of the medical prosession, 
if such change should occur, some of us will 
have to look for other occupations ; but the 


improved condition of our fellow beings will 
afford more pleasure than silver or gold can 
buy. Then there are unknown causes, such 
as produce contagious and miasmatic diseases ; 
sometimes avoidable, but not always so. In 
time the means for their prevention may be 
discovered. The history of small-pox fur- 
nishes encouragement in that direction. It 
was shorn of much of its terrors by innocu- 
lation, for the introduction of which the civ- 
ilized world was largely indebted to a 
woman : it was subsequently more extensively 
prevented with safety and little suffering by 
vaccination : and though this may sometimes 
fail, there is much evidence of its value, and 
abundant reason to expect, that if universally 
done and repeated, the disease would only 
be known in the history of the past. 

Again, there are known and unavoidable 
causes, as atmospheric changes and others, 
producing much sickness, and visiting indis- 
criminately the virtuous and the vicious, the 
prudent and imprudent. So also are there 
unknown and unavoidable causes, such as 
those associated with epidemics. To the ques- 
tion, why not the infallible omety we 
can only say we are not permitted to know. 
Perhaps it is in accordance with the scheme 
of a benevolent Providence to protect man 
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from extesses, to induce him to seek knowl- 
edge under the direction of those stern in- 
structors, pain and affliction, and humble 
him under the consciousness of his weakness 
and dependence, ‘ 

Sickness comes because the causes are not 
or cannot be avoided, and whether it be to 
the great or lowly, it is the duty of the phys- 
ician to endeavor to relieve and cure. This 
we hold cannot be done judiciously without 
the presence of the patient, without careful 
inquiry and examination into the symptoms, 
and the adaptation of means (not always 
medicines) in accordance therewith. The 
idea that there are specifics is not sustained 
by common observation: they may be dis- 
covered hereafter, but it must be acknowledged 
that very few, if any, are now known. This 
is a subject worthy of attention, as also that of 
giving medicines singly, so that their true 
properties and value may be better under- 
stood: in combination it is not easy to dis- 
tinguish the useful from the useless. 

t is wise to be influenced by principles in 
the management of the sick: thus, change 
of the temperature of the body may direct to 
the use of cold applications; if it is below 
the normal standard they would be injudi- 
cious, but, on the contrary, with elevated 
heat, they may do much good. To such 
guides, many of which exist, you may have 
often to appeal; as also to experience, either 
your own or that of others. The former 
may be preserved by good memory and 
notes; books and consultations will furnish 
the latter. 

In conferences with other physicians, do 
not feel that you are only to receive the di- 
rections of a superior, but consider all sug- 
gestions, and approve or not, as beat judg- 
ment may dictate; and should you be called 
in consultation, extend to the one in attend- 
ance due respect and deference. There is 
no better code of medical ethics, than “ to 
do unto others as you would others (under 
similar circumstances) should do uato you.” 
Consultations with experienced physicians 
are often profitable, and should be sought 
after rather than avoided, especially if de- 
sired by those immediately interested, who 


should candidly inform the attendant of 


such desire. And in case they wish to make 
a change in their physician, which we hold 
they have a right to do, however painful it 
may be to him, yet we claim that common 
courtesy requires he should be informed be- 
fore the change is made, 

To advise respecting your reading may be 
superfluous; but allow a few words about it. 
It is often better to read a subject through 
several books than to read one book through ; 
and should the evening furnish the opportu- 








nity, it may be instructive and comforting to 


see what others have recorded in relation to 


your experience in the day, Cases of disease 


occur requiring speedy attention and prompt 


administration: familiarize yourselves with 


such, carry with you medicines likely to be 


wanted for the relief of pains, the arrest of 
hemorrhage, and in the treatment of violent 
acute disease. 

Your deportment,—shall we say anything 
advisory about it? It has been so uniformly 
kind and courteous to us, as to produce the 
assurance that the same character will go with 
you into the community; will accompany 
you to the couches of the sick, to the man- 
sions of the rich, to the hovels of the poor, 
to the dying, the afflicted, and the bereaved. 
You do not need the rule suggested by Dr. 
Rush, save it be to guard against tempta- 
tion, which, it must be admitted, sometimes 
exists. ‘“ Make ita rule,” he says, “ never 
to be angry with anything a sick man says 
or does to you. Sickness often adds to the 
natural irritability of temper. We are, there- 
fore, to bear the reproaches of our patients 
with meekness and silence. It is folly to 
resent injuries at any time, but it is coward- 
ice to resent an injury from a sick man.” 
Again he says: — Do not condemn or op- 
pose unnecessarily the simple prescriptions of 
your patients: it is well to. yield in little 
matters, but to be firm in those essential to 
life.” 

No better line of deportment can be point- 
ed out than that which flows from a well- 
regulated mind and the influence of circum- 
stances. With one family the sympathetic 
tear must fall; with another we can — 
their rejoicing; while the heart aches 
the scenes in another home. But, wherever 
you go, carry with you cheerfulness, kind- 
ness, and geatleness of deporsment, with an 
abiding consciousness that looks and actions 
may be read by anxious minds, In relation 
to the community, you will be —— to 
see much not intended to be spoken of ; you 
will hear much not suited for the public ear: 
your own sense of propriety will prompt to 
inviolable secresy, even when no request of 
the kind has been expressed. It may be im- 
prudent to answer the oft-repeated question, 
—“ What is the matter?” the true reply 
being one which should not be trusted to the 
keeping of 7 ; t 

Punctuality is everywhere a jewel. With 
the physician, its strict observance may often 
be difficult ; but it may be spesaliied much 
more nearly by the careful than the careless ; 
thus lessening the anxious waiting of the 
of time to others. 
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you success, not only in imparting, but also 
in improving the methods of instruction. 
This has been attained in other sciences, and 
there is no good reason why it should not be 
in ours, thus enabling the student to obtain 
more important knowledge in less time, and 
giving opportunity for needful relaxation or 
gain in other studies. Dr. W.- Hartshorn 
says, “That science, whose facts and laws 
may be stated in the fewest words is the 
most advanced.” 

Justice. Accounts and bills may be spoken 
of; but it is enough to say, be just: even 
this may often be a nice point to determine, 
as after a visit to a patient it may be difficult 
to decide whether it is needful to make a 
second visit on the same or another day, and 
therefore repeat the charge. In such cases it 
has been a relief to inquire, whether such 
repetition of visits is desired. Some will 
pay us, some will not; but toward all it is 
ever best to entertain the disposition of the 
Good Samaritan ; and though the Priest and 
the Levite may pass on the other side, yet if 
you pour in the oil and the wine, the reward 
of well-done will be yours. Dr. Johnson 
says:—“ Every great man has found in 
physicians great liberality and dignity of 
sentiment, very prompt effusions of benefi- 
cence, and willingness to exercise a lucrative 
art where there was no hope of lucre.” 

Weapproach the end with a consciousness 
that your lot may not always be in pleasant 
ra but we desire that your trials may 

sanctified to you; that you may experi- 
ence that peace typified in nature when the 
storm has passed, the winds have lulled, the 
clouds have rolled away, the bow of beauty 
is arched in the heavens, and sunlight is 
brightening every object. The beautiful lan- 
of Dr: Rush, on an occasion similar to 
Saeed fully accords with our feelings, that 


we offer yop his words in expressing the de- 
sire, “that the blessings of hundreds and 
thousands who were ready to perish may be 
your portion in life, your comfort in death, 
and your reward in the world to come.” 
Ladies, farewell ! 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A DREAM. 


Once, on a lovely summer eve, 
Deep in a wood I strayed ; 
Far had I roamed o’er tow’ring hills, 
Through field and forest glade : 
And as the day was waning fast, 
All nature sank to rest; 
_ The setting sun, the fleecy clouds 
~ “In gold and crimson drest. 


7 No habitation near me rose ; 
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And lo! it seemed while lying there 
The night had passed away, 

And once more shone the glorious sun, 
And sweetly smiled the day. 


But oh ! how changed was all around! 
What wonders rosé to view ! 

For, with the sombre shades of night, 
The wood had vanished too ; 

And in its place a wondrous scene 
Of beauty met the eye, 

In all the rich diversity 
Of hill, and dale, and sky. 


The clouds ebscured the bright blue vault ; 
The hills with sunlight glowed : 

Across the meadows green and bright, 
Pellucid streamlets flowed : 

While through the valley’s fertile plains, 
A mighty river rolled 

Its winding course ’tween emerald banks, 
And fields of waving gold. 


The stately trees high o’er my head 
Their branches widely flung : 

While luscious fruit on ev’ry side 
In tempting clusters hung: 

And fragrant flowers of ev’ry hue 
Bloomed in profusion there, 

And peured their grateful perfumes forth, 
Sweet incense to the air ; 


While countless birds around me flew 
And carolled forth their lays,— 

Their little throats were swelling with 
A thousand notes of praise ; 

From tree to tree, with glist’ning plumes, 
They gaily coursed along, 

And made the whole expanse of air 
Melodwus with their song. 


Then o’er the landscape’s wide extent, 
I saw with spell bound eyes, 

From out the midst of shady groves 
And blooming gardens, rise 

With stately grandeur, mansions bright 
And temples—vast and high, 

Whose shining domes and flashing spires 
Rose upward to the sky. 


The walls, inlaid with precious stones, 
Shone with refulgent light : 

The domes and spires were burnished gold 
And silver, pure and bright ; 

Of massive pearl the gates were formed, 
And ever open stood, 

To welcome to their portals wide 
The noble and the good. 


And through the gate, in ceaseless streams, 
Passed happy, radiant banda ; 

With robes of white, and golden crowns, 
And harps within their hands; 

And as a'ong the silv’ry meads 
And flower-strewn paths they trod, 

The air resounded with their sweet 
Thanksgiving hymns to God! 


While over all this peace’ul scene, 
Through all the ambient air, 

A holy presence seemed to shed 
Its peaceful influence there ; 

A heavenly calm prevailed around, 
My heart with joy o’erflowed ; 

I longed to make that Paradise 
My future blest abode! 
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When lo! before me soon there stood 
A Being—bright and fair! 

Thick clust’ring o’er his shoulders fell 
A wealth of golden hair: 

While love, such as no mortal knows, 
Beamed in his clear blue eyes ; 

I could not doubt the presence of 
An inmate of the skies ! 


Descending to his feet there flowed 
A robe of purest white, 

And radiate from his heav’nly head 
Shone beams of living light: 

He seemed to move within a sphere 
Of light and peace and love, 

Such as alone encompasses 
Perfected souls above | 


But when he turned his love-lit eyes 
In steadfast gaze on me, 

A tremor ran through all my frame 
From deep humility : 

Beneath that searching glance I knew 
My inmost heart lay bare : 

No skill could hide the record dark 
That sin had written there. 


And with alternate hope and fear, 
I hung upon each word ; 
When thus, in accents soft and low, 
His gentle voice I heard! 
‘*If thou wouldst win these peaceful scenes 
For thine eternal home— 
If to these realms of light and love 
Thy spirit yearns to come— 


** Then strive, while yet thou hast the power, 
To choose the better part, 
And let thy loving create 
In thee a purer heart ! 
From sin and self and worldly lusts, 
Oh, set thy spirit free, 
And do to others as thou wouldst 
That they should do to thee! 


** Forget not that the Master’s voice 
Is ever heard within, 

With silent, solemn warnings fraught 
To shun the paths of sin! 

In times of doubt ’twill ever prove 
A sure, unerring guide, 

An Anchor strong, a Beacon bright, 
Whenever storms betide |! 


‘© No hopeless task for mortal aims 
Has God decreed shall be 
The talisman, that opens wide 
The gates of Heaven to thee ; 
But tread, with humble feet, the path 
The lowly Jesus trod : : 
With justice act—and mercy love— 
Walk humbly with thy God !”’ 


His words sank deep within my heart ; 
In fear, I sought to pray— 
When lo! before my waking eyes 
The vision passed away ! 
*Twas alla dream! but while I live, 
Its teachings let me prize, 
That when my earthly life is o’er, 
My soul to God may rise. . — R, T. 





THE MONT CENIS TUNNEL. 

» Zhe Opening of the Mont Cenis Tunnel. 

At half-past six o’clock this morning, the 
first train, carrying the Commission appointed 
to proceed to Modane, there to meet the 
French Commission, left the station at Turin. 
The train consisted of about twenty carriages. 
All along the line and at the intermediate 
stations crowds of. ts from the neigh- 
boring villages, with bands playing the Royal 
March, saluted the train. At half ten 
precisely, the train entered the tunnel at Bar- 
donnecchia, amid enthusiastic cheering. The 
tunnel was traversed in twenty-one minutes 

isely. All the carriages kept the win- 
dows open, there being no smoke an The 
temperature was 23 centigrade. The train 
arrived at Modane at 11 o’elock. 



























A Trip Through the Tunnel. 

I confess I felt some compunction about 
thus smuggling myself, as it were, through the 
Alps re the great dark thoroughfare cut 
through the heart of the great. mountain 
chain had been hallowed, as it were, by the 
opening perenne I had made up my mind 
to get over to Col de Fréjus, or the Col de la 
Rone, from Modane to Bardonnéche, in my 
own old way, and had ordered mules for what 
might, in all probability, have been my last 
Alpine journey. were, however, not 
even mules to be had at Modane, and my 
companions were not equal to a seven-hours’ 


but a seat in the Fell Railway omnibus, a 
detestable and discreditable concern, in which, 
as our experience from St. Michel to Modane 
had proved, when they have charged you full 
oe nea oe Sabet they crowd all 
second an ird- passengers 
you till no room is left to breathe. tv 
as I think the future generatjon may be con- 
gratulated on the easy access they, have 
obtained in Italy, I almost think old stagers 
like myself will have cause to regret some of 
the sensations with which they used, im their 
by-gone days, to be ushered into the “ para- 
dise of Europe.” The transition is generally 
from gloom to glare, from night chill to 
morning warmth. “The very horses and 
other cattle,” as it often has been observed, 
“feel the genial change, and they usually 
cheer up and frisk and gambol, testifying, 
by their neighing, braying, bellowing, the joy 
with which they hail, in the prospect of the 
fair region re them, the reward of the 


walk up and down hill, so nothing was left 





Ir we think of religion,only as a means of | everywhere rapid, abrupt, precipitous. Life 
escaping what we call the wrath to come, we | grows apace around you at every downward 
shall not escape it; we are under the burden | stride ; at the altitude where stunted firs thinly 
of death, for we care only for ourselves. marked the bare rocks on the French, Swiss 
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or Austrian side, the chestnut and the walnut, 
in all their luxuriance, fill the Italian glen. 
The fig-tree shades the humblest cottage al- 
most up to the mountain crest, and where the 
brown and sere surface of the soil at this 
advanced season strikes you as unredeemed 
barrenness, you may see on a nearer ap 
proach that the effect is produced by the 
stubble of the small patches of field, alterna- 
ted with the small patches of vineyard, cul- 
tivated by the hardy mountaineers on crags 
and cliffs, where one would almost fancy the 
goat would fear to venture. 

ut, after all, you cannot avoid your Alps 
and enjoy them at the same time. Our pur- 
pose in coming all the way from London to 
this place was to know how one could man- 
age to accomplish the jonrney without seeing 
the mountain we had to cross, and that was 
done in as simple a way as one might get from 
the Charing Cross to the Temple station of the 
Lendon Underground Railway. When we 
were all ready, Valvassori gave the signal, 
some one called out “Partenza,” the engine 


gave its shrill whistle and away we rolled with’ 


the most beautiful «ase, Regaldi chatting away 
in his warm, eloquent manner ; at first pass- 
ing the glow-worm-like lanterns of men still 
at work, then in dark, deep stillness, till, after 
thirty minutes, we emerged into daylight at 
the opposite entrance at Bardonnéche. Half 
an hour before we were in France. We were 
now on Italian ground. Our carriage was last 
in the line, and as the engine worked back- 
ward we were close to it. th our windows 
were wide open, and we had not the least 
imaginable inconvenience from smoke or 
steam. There was no perceptible difference 
between the inside and the outside air, and one 
of my companions slumbered through nearly 
the whole distance. The fact that the engine 
was in our rear was certainly in our favor, but 
the unanimous evidence of all who had come 
through in the morning went far to establish 
that they also had experienced no unpleasant 
sensation, and the difference of tempera- 
ture could only be detected by Valvas- 
sori’s glass, which marked a few degrees 
of additional warmth in the tunnel. The 
highest degree attained in to-day’s journey 
has been eighteen degrees centigrade. Grat- 
toni’s glass in a previous trip rose to twenty- 
one degrees. A more triumphant success than 
has in every respect crowned this great work 
could hardly bave been anticipated by its 
most eanguine well-wishers. Our pace through- 
out the crossing seemed fairly rapid and 
even; ond the time employed, both in the up 
and down journey of between seven and eight 
Englich miles, wes precisely thirty-eight min- 
utes, but the average time allowed to trains 
when the line ‘shall be in full operation is 
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calculated at twenty minutes.—London Pa- 
pers. 


OVER-WORK OF THE MIND IN CHILDREN. 


In an article on “ Physical Disease from 
Mental Strain,” in the April number of the 
American Journal of Insanity, Dr. Richardson 
treats very ably the subject of mental over- 
work. He divides into six classes those who 
are sufferers by it—the last of which is the 
student. Notwithstanding the fact that all 
parents and teachers were once children 
themselves, and passed through about the same 
dangers, sorrows, and pleasures which fall to 
the jot of their little ones, many of them do 
not know how much work the youthful mind 
is capable of performing without being over- 
tasked. The child is mostly the subject of 
the arbitrary will-power of those who educate 
him, and can scarcely be said in these mat- 
ters to exercise any inclination of his own, 
his part being quiet submission. It is well 
enough to teach a child obedience, but his 
task-masters too often mistake incapacity to 
perform continued severe mental labor for 
indolence, and require more work of him than 
is good for hishealth. Dr. Richardson says : 

“The extent to which over-mental strain is 
injurious to the young varies according to the 
kind and character of work. The endeavor 
to fill the minds of children with artificial in- 
formation leads to one or two results. Not 
unfrequently in the very young it gives rise 
to direct disease of the brain itself, to deposit 
of tubercle, if there be predisposition to that 
disease, to convulsive attacks, or even to 
epilepsy. In less extreme cases, it causes 
simple weakness and exhaustion of the men- 
tal organs, with irregularity of power. The 
child may grow up with a memory taxed with 
technicals, and impressed: so foreibly that it 
is hard to make way for other knowledge, 
and added to these mischief there may be, and 
often is, the further evil, that the brain, owin 
to the labor put on it, becomes too fully aa 
easily developed, too firm, and too soon ma- 
ture, so that it remains throughout manhood 
always a large child’s brain, very wonderful 
in a child, and equally ridiculous in a man 
or woman. The development in an excessive 
degree of one particular faculty is also a com- 
mon cause of feebleness.”’ 

The doctor gives the following interesting 
example of the overtaxing of the faculty of 
memory : 

“I knew an instance in which a child was 
‘blessed’ witha marvellous gift of verbal 
memory. This being his ‘ forte,’ his teacher, 
who wished every scholar to be remarkable 
for something beyond other scholars, played 
on this ‘ forte’ powerfully, and with wonder- 
ful effect. By constant cultivation of the one 
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faculty, this marvellous boy could learn off 
fifty linés of Paradise Lost, or any other Eng- 
lish book, at a single reading, and could re- 
peat his lesson on the spot, without missing 
a wordor omittinga comma. But the result 
was this, that when this remarkable boy was 
sent to a university to learn a profession, he 
was beaten in the learning of detailed and 
detached facts by every fellow-student. See- 
ing slowly but surely where his weakness lay, 
this student ceased at last to call into play 
his remarkable talent. It was a terrible 
task; he accomplished it at last, to a consid- 
erable degree, co never effectually. For a 
long time he made mistakes that were most 
annoying; he was unable, for instance, to 
cast up accurately any column of figures, he 
forgot dates, he ran over or under important 
appererante misnamed authors in speaking 
of works of art or letters, and in reasoning 
he would mix up two or three subjects. It 
took him full ten long years to unlearn his 
wonderful technical art.” 

We cannot be too careful of the mental and 
physical training of the young. Upon it de- 
pends a hardy and vigorous maturity. 


They tell us early rising is not by any means 
the beat of habits ; thee the yeliin sea all 
the sleep it can get, etc. We rather suspect 
that doctors o: differ, because some of 
them do not discriminate. Early rising for 
children is surely not desirable. In winter 
seven o’clock comes soon enough for them. 
Old folks do not need so much sleep. Nature 
makes the suggestions in this respect, and the 
part of wisdom is to follow them. There is 
no use whatever in lying awake for hours in 
the morning; and when the disposition to 
sleep is wanting, the plain indication is that 
it is time to get up, even though the sun 
should be an hour below the horizon. Violent 
exercise is seldom useful. It was noticed by 
the early Greeks that no one who in early 
youth won the prize at the Olympic games 
ever distinguished himself afterwards. The 
same principle holds good in regard to over- 
tasking the mental powers in early life. An 
overworked brain is the source of sorrows in 
later years. The old system of cramming, 
which used to be so much in vogue in first- 
class schools, was often injurious. The true 
policy is to insist upon healthful physical 
development and to avoid all evils of excess. 
—Christian Intelligencer. 














































Hanp SHaxine.—How did people first 
get into the habit of shaking hands? The 
answer is not far to seek. In early and bar- 
barous times, when every savage or semi- 
savage was his own law-giver, judge, soldier, 
and policeman, and had to watch over his 
own safety, in default of other protection, 
two friends or acquaintances, or two strangers 
desiring to be friends or acquaintances, when 
they chanced to meet, offered each other the 
right hand—the hand alike of offense and 
defense, the hand that wields the sword, the 
dagger, the club, the tomahawk, or other 
weapon of war. Each did it to show that 
the hand was empty, and that neither war 
nor treachery was intended. A man cannot 
well stab another while he is engaged in the 
act of shaking hands with him, unless he is 
a double-dyed traitor and villain and strives 
to aim a cowardly blow with the left, while 
giving the right and pretending to be on 

terms with his victim, The custom of 
and-shaking prevails, more or less, amon 
all civilized nations, and it is the tacit avowa 
of friendship and good-will, just as the kiss 
is of a warmer feeling. 





A GREAT CALIFORNIA ORCHARD. 

A few days ago it was our pleasure to visi 
the orchard of John Briggs, iconted about we 
miles south of Yuba City, in Sutter county. 
The proprietor is the owner of 426 acres, 
mostly bottom land, lying along the west 
bank of the Feather river. The soil isa rich, 
sandy loam, and composed of the yearly de- 
posits of the river many years ago. No better 
or richer land is to be found in the State, and 
the orchard we shall briefly notice promises 
to be the pride of the Briggs Brothers, who 
have a State reputation as orchadists and 
fruit-growers. Before reaching the orchard 
proper we rode through a field of 150 acres 
of castor beans, growing in the most luxurious 
manner—which field, by the by, is to give 
place to a new orchard next year, the fruit 
trees for the same at present growing in the 
nursery by the side of the field of castor beans, 
and containing 25,000 one-year-old budded 
peach trees, 16,000 plum trees, 6,000 Eastern 
walnuts, 25,000 California walnuts, 2,000 
apple trees, 500 Italian chestnut trees, &. 
Passing along through this forest of youn 
trees we arrived at the present peach orchard, 
consisting of 600 trees two years old, and 
some of them bearing this season 150 pounds 
of peaches. These trees have made a re- 
markable growth, owing to the rich ground 
upon which they are planted, and in another 
year will make a tremendous yield of fruit, 
We next rode into the cherry orchard, con- 





HYGIENE. 

Some useful hints are given in medical pe- 
riodicals which make a speciality of the sub- 
ject of hygiene respecting the preservation of 
health. It would seem that some of the old 
notions about early rising, exercise, etc., are 
to be greatly modified if we are to keep on 
good terms with our medical authorities. 
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taining three thousand of the most thrifty 
oung trees ever seem on aly ground. The 
di t varieties—fifteen in number—gave 
this orchard a variety of aspect, and broke up 
the usual monotony of the steeple-like formed 
cherry orchard. These cherry trees were all 
imported from Rochester, New York, about 
three years ago. Off to the south of this 
wonderful wilderness are twenty-five hundred 
lum trees, of twelve varieties, and five hun- 
Bred apple trees, mostly winter varieties. 
Passing the peach orchard, we reached the 
apricots—twenty-two hundred in number— 
which are also two years old, and have borne 
a fair crop the present season. This orchard 
resented a sad sight in one respect. The 
ate heavy storm had prostrated many of the 
trees entire, while in others the limbs had been 
torn off as if a tremendous tornado had swept 
over the place. However, the trees were 
healthy and stout, notwithstanding the muti- 
lations here and there. On returning from 
the orchard by the wagon road we had en- 
tered, we visited Briggs Brothers’ steam-power 
castor-oil mill. Here we found a magnificent 
hydraulic press, with eighty on pressure, 
and possessing a capacity of compressing 
three Ruudrol” aliens af vil per day. The 
mill also contained twenty tons of castor 
beans and twenty-five hundred gallons of oil, 
nicely bottled and cased and ready for mar- 
ket.— Marysville Standard. 
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THE animosities are mortal, but the hu- 


‘et manities live forever. 





ITEMS. 


Iy Russia, the Czar has recently issued an order 
granting to women certain rights in that empire 
from which they have hitherto been excluded. 
They are to be dilowed to act as surgeons, to vac- 
cinate, to be employed as apothecaries, and the 
institutions for the instruction of women in mid- 
wifery are to be enlarged in every possible direction. 
They are to have every facility in educational es- 
tablishments ; to be employed io telegraphy and 
as accountants; and the field of female labor is to 
be not only extended, but thoroughly protected by 
the Czar’s personal stpervision. 


Tue Horticultural School for Women, at Newton, 
Mass., opened in Sixth mo., 1870, for the purpose 
of educating young women to carry on or superin- 
tend gardens and greenhouses, has proved a success. 
Daring the last year the class has consisted of eight 
young ladies, who have spent from six to eight 
hours daily in the garden or greenhouse, doing all 
except the heaviest and coarsest work, and from 
thirty to forty minutes in recitations in botany 
and subjects connected with it. One of the mem- 
bers of the class is now about to start a garden and 
greenhouse at Jamaica Plains, and another at some 
point near Boston. 


At the recent Cambridge (England) Local Exam- 
ination for Women, 127 can entered, as 
against 84 in 1870, and 36 in 1869, when the ex 







near! 
sufficient to rear all the dwelling-houses fo England, 





amination was instituted. The number actually 
examined was 107, of whom 37 failed to pass. 
Last year 21 out of 72 failed. It is noteworthy, as 
showing a wider range of 
didates, that, while the proportion on oan 
the compulsory subjects is greater year than 
last, im all others it is less. For the first time, too, 
candidates this year have won a place in the ‘‘honor 
clasges ” in mathematics and moral science. In 
the ‘languages ” 
ful, one lady obtaining special marks of distinction 
iv Latin, French and’ ° 


aments in the can- 


p several were very success- 


THE get wall of China is 1500 miles long and 
years old. It fs said to contain material 


Wales, and Scotland, and whose very towers would 
erect @ city as large as London: It runs round 
the north and west of the Empire of China for 
a distance of 1500 miles, from near Souchow to near 
Pekin, and was erected about 213 years before 
Christ, 2083 years ago, in the reign of the Emperor 


Tsin-shihwang, 50,000 workmen being employed 


on it. 


Ir is said that one cord of wood will manafacture 
eight hundred pounds of paper. One ton of straw 
gives seven hundred and fifty pounds. Wood snuf- 
fers a waste of ten per cent., straw from thirty to 
seventy per cent,, according to the kind of paper 
made. There seems to be no question of superiori- 
ty between the two materials—local conditions de- 
termining their precedence. The very best paper 
that can be made without the addition of rags 
seems to be that made from equal parts of wood 
and straw. Four tons of paper are manufactured 
daily at the largest paper mill in the United States. 
This paper is sized in the ordinary manner; 200 
pounds requiring only one pound of glue. 


Dr. Kyeetanp recently exhibited to the members 
of the Boston Society of Natural History several 
specimens of glass, marble, and hard stones, en- 
graved, carved, and grooved by the action of sand 
driven by a blast of air or steam. The surface 
being covered with perforated paper or a stencil 
plate, the parts exposed by the perforations are cut 
rapidly and accurately ; while the covered parts are 
untouched, protected, it is supposed, by the elas- 
ticity of the paper or metal. He drew attention 
(as reported in the American Naturalist) to this in- 
dustrial process, as illustrating the advantage of 
diffusing as a common branch of knowledge, infor- 
motion on the forces of Nature; and, in this in- 
stance, on dynamical geology. This process, which 
promises to revolutionize one of the most extensive 
of the industrial arts, is simply carrying out what 
natural forces have been doing to the surface rocks 
of our continent for ages. Sands, carried by strong 
and steady winds, passing over rocks often wear 
them smooth, or cover them with grooves and 
scratches, as noticed and figured by Mr. Blake in 
the granite rocks at San Bernardino Pass, Califor- 
nia. Quartz rocks were there found polished, the 
softer feldspar being cut away. When the latter 
had been protected by garnets, projections were 
left, tipped with the hard garnets, pointing, like 
fingers, in the direction of the wind. On the sur- 
face of the great Colorado desert the pebbles are 
finely polished by the drifting sand, or variously 
grooved, according to the hardness of their sub- 


stance. Prof. J. Wyman also mentions that glass 


windows on Cape Cod have holes worn in them by 
the drifting sands blown by the winds.—N. Y. In- 
dependent. 
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What a nice change MOORE’S SOAP does make, WM. HBACOCE, 


of bolling of using hot water, "| FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
Philadelphia. 












of boiling or using hot water, 
907 Filbert St., 


TRADE MARK, 

I have purchased the right to use Dr. A. G, Reed - 
& Co.’s Patent Corpse Preserver, which does away 
with packing a body 1. Ice. 820 wmmf 


INDICES, HISTORICAL AND RATIONAL, 
To a Revision of the Scriptures. 
BY DAVID NEWPORT. 
Price $1.00. Forsaleby JOHN COMLY, 
41 6m, 144 N. 7th St. 


FRIENDS’ ALMANACS FOR 1872, 


PUBLISHED BY 


FRIENDS’ PUBLICATION ASSOCIATION, 


Are now ready. They have also recently issued 
THE CHILDREN’S GIFT. By BE. W. Com 
selected ‘and original pieces suited for children. 
Price 50 ots. 
Also, new edition of SUMMARY OF CHRISTIAN | 
DOCTRINES. By 8, M. Janney. | 
For sale by 
T. E. Chapman, 701 Arch 8t. 
John Comly, 144 N. Seventh St, 
E. M. Lamb, Lombard n. Eutaw, Baltimore. 
Jos. Arnold, Jr., 184 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 
John J. Cornell, Menden, N. Y. 
George O. Fretts, Macedon, N. ¥. 
Benj. Strattan, Richmond, Ind, 
R. W. Bancroft, 813 Market St., Wilmington, Del. 
Sarah W. Haines, West Chester, Pa. 


Cie | 


tet ey ae 


Sacer Nyy te ae 
SOAP. 








Ladies, you oan save your Fuel, Time, Hard 
Labor, Clothes, Washboilers, Health, and the Paper 
aes walls, 

avoid the unpleasant smell and steam from the 
filthy hot soap sads. You can cleanse easily and 
horeughly all kinds of wearing apparel, from the 
fine silk ribbon or fancy knit nubia, to the Heavy 
Cloth Coat. Also Blankets, Quilts, Carpets and 
Paints, without hot water. 

As a Bath Soap it is unequalled. To persons 
where help is scarce this Soap is a great blessing. 
Try a piece, and then judge of its quality. It will 
not injure any fabric or color. 

Be sure you get Moore’s Soap, with the Lirriz 
Tos on the wrapper, as that is the original and 
genuine article for washing in 

Cold, Warm, Hard, Soft or Salt. Water. 

When the water is hard or salt, put on more 


soap, and let the clothés soak a litt'e longer. Joseph Forman, Pa. 
ill you try it? [think it will pleage you. A/ Levi K. Bro Lancaster Co., Pa. 
fair trial is all I ask. Robt. Hatton, fo. 


Benj. E. Hopkins, 313 W. 8th 8t., Cincinnati, Ohio. . 
Dr. Jesse Holmes, West Liberty, Iowa. 
Griffith John, Bear Gap, Pa. 
Nathaniel Richardson, Byberry, Pa. 
a Palmer, Loy ee Pa. 

-._ Mickle Ogden, Upper. Greenwich, N, J. ; 
John Searing, Poplar Ridge, N. ¥, % 
a 


‘E.  MeMILLIN, : 
MILLINERY, 


No. 103.8, Thirteenth St., Philadelphia. 
MARIA P. PAR R, 


EDWIN LEEDS, General Agent. 
Office, 32 N. Fifth St., P' a. 
C. N. WILLS, Same office, 


Agent for New Jersey. 
LIFE OF WILLIAM PENN. 
By 8. M. JANNEY. 


"New edition. Price $2.00. For sale by 
JOHN COMLY, 144 N. Seventh St. 


__ BOOKS FOR SALE, 


aemre face devo ek ate 

: ee Formerly Coors, informs Friends she 
Barly Qu nian, by B. ficher te sheep, $2. Works | continu s her pudinees i PLAIN BONNET making, 
Thos rermlony bey SL. "The Bus Pa., $3.00. | at 462 Franklin St., Philada. 
$1.00. No in Heaven, 5 cents, 60 cts a dozen. Plain bonnets ready made. 819 tf. 





ENGRAVED FORMS 
MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


For persons marrying by FRIENDS’ CEREMONY, 
Casket, | Whether members or not. Fine parchment, in neat 
boxes. Price $4.00. JOHN COMLY, 

144 N. Seventh St. 


This periodical circulates throughout the Rural 
Districts of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Divisions in the Society of Friends by Thos. H. Speakman, 50c, | Delaware, pore wa teay Ohio, Indiana, Dli- 


About 20 cent. sent by mail. nois, Iowa in the cities of New 
MargiacE Gencmeoachs, Fine Toschateht, in $4.00. Tork, Philadelphia and Baltimore. 

Cony ht Dee categngh Ginna NE ae | ADVERTIEEMENTS received by Jons Comuy, Agent, 
34 T1 " JOHN OOMLY, 144.N. Seventh st. 144 North Seventh St. 








ee 


PRIENMDS’|1N EBELLIGENCER, 





A collection of Poetry suitable for children. — 
For Sale by JOHN 4 
Price $1.00. 144_N. Seventh St. 











FOR SALE, . ob 
A desirable Farm, 56} sores, in Byberry, Twenty- REGISTER OPKEINS, 
tnird Word, Puilodeiptin mile 7) enoting | No. 526 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILA. 
! Keep on hand and make to order, a large assortment of 


: 
i 


FINE CABINET WARE, HAIR, HUSK 


rou, waltable ove 
rooms, st’ 
and other ou WOVEN WIRE SPRING MATTRESS. 5 
wor ole ai a All goods guaranteed to be as represented. j 
, ES 
ae PRIVATE SALE. 
thy = Having purchased avother property, I now offer 
JOHN if for sale a very convenient ten (10) room house, 
%th Bt. - as situated in the borough of Bristol; nice 
nt yard, with some fruit-bearing trees; a new 





well of cold, soft water, new pump therein, which, 
with coal bins and water-closets, are all under roof 
of a large, new, well ventilated shed. 
Easy terms. Immediate possession. 
Apply te BMMOR COMLY, 
No. 30 Radcliffe St., Bristol, Pa. 


—_—_——___—_—. 


HISTORY OF FRIENDS, 
By SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 


In four volames. Price $8.50. For sale by 
JOHN COMLY, 144 N. 7th St. 





GOLD BOUGHT & SOLD ON COMMISSION. 
Various Railroad Bonds offered by Agents will be 
furnished at the advertised rates. ‘1015 





-MERRIHEW & SON, 


STEAM-POWER 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, | 


135 N. THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


POSTE ERR 2 atest 
. eee 





In d mat? Book, Pamphlet, and Periodical work, the undersigned will execute every 
description of % 
_ PLAIN AND FANCY JOB PRINTING, 
From the finest Card to the largest. Poster. 
_ Having supplied themselves with ample material,—new Type, new Presses, dic., dic.'— 
and having every facility for the proper aud prompt execution of work, they confidently : 3 
solicit a share of public patronage. MERRIHEW & SON, 


5 
ha a 


? | 136 N. Third Street. 








